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Adventures in Contentment 
* 


Mr. Situ: In “an age of anxiety,” as the poet has called our atomic 
riod, I have myself often turned back for courage to the lovely essays 
David Grayson, Adventures in Contentment. We have taken that to 
the title of our nine hundred and ninety-ninth broadcast of the Uni- 
rsity of Chicago Rounp Taste. 

Happy, indeed, are we to have for this occasion Josephine Young 
se, poetess and author particularly of a long quiet poem entitled, 
Midnight on the Thirty-first of March. But imagine my disappoint- 
snt, Mrs. Case, to find that you do not want to be contented. 


Mrs. Case: Oh, I certainly do not! I think that contentment brings 
a picture of, shall we say, a cow, a cow deep in a meadow? And no 
yman, after all, wants to be compared to a cow. 


Mr. SmitH: I would hope not—or to any other animal for that mat- 
. But a cow has her own life to live, we know, and contentment 
somes her. 


Mrs. Case: Yes, that is true. But, nowadays, when the modern 
»man prides herself on her mind and on her active part in affairs, I 
not think that she wants to lead the life of a cow, however delight- 
it might be. 

Mr. Smiru: I am sure that she does not. But may I remind you of 
: other extreme? I am told that one out of every twenty-two adults 
the United States will spend some time in a mental institution in 
s generation before his day is done. We know that one out of three 
four marriages goes on the rocks. There is a limit to this business 
discontentment also. 


Mrs. Case: Yes, indeed; but I do not think that that kind of discon- 
itment is what the poet referred to as the “divine discontent”; I 
nk that a certain amount of the divine kind should be in everyone. 
0 not know whether we are talking about exactly the same kind of 


ngs when we are talking about “content” and “discontent.” 


} 


. SmirH: There can be a diabolical discontentment, I know; but, 
“contentment,” I do not mean being happy necessarily or being un- 
| 


a Se, 
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happy necessarily but being able to control our own happiness or u 
happiness, so that it does not either wreck us or effervesce us, so to sé 


Mrs. Case: Yes, I agree with that. It really is a sign of maturity, is 
not, because in children you see both happiness and unhappiness ru 
ning away with them, so that contentment is rarely seen in a chi 
over the age of one or two. A baby in a crib often looks very content 
if he is full of food; but, as one becomes adult, certainly content is t 
result of such control as you were talking about. 


Mr. Situ: If we think, therefore, of contentment as being a virtue 
and certainly we must—we think of it as somehow the introduction 
the rational element into an emotional element which enables men 
survive their emotions and keep an even keel. 


Mrs. Case: That sounds like a good professorial definition, and 
think that I agree with it, if I understand it fully. 


Mr. Smitu: Professor Case, thank you very much for this. Becau 
nobody wants to be a cow, man or woman, it means, of course, th 
human nature, being what it is, must find its own level in such an a 
justment to the world in which it lives that all its capacities can expre 
themselves. A cow could be contented with what would be ignok 
for Us... 


Mrs. Cass: Yes. 


Mr. SmitH: ... and a chicken could be contented with what do 
not belong to us. I learned all this from you, Mrs. Case, long ago, k 
cause your animal story put the point so well that, with your per 
sion, I am going to read it.* 

“When the animals met together,” Mrs. Case has written some ti 
ago, “to talk about what to do with man and the earth, they first fell 
quarreling as to which was of the greatest importance to the hum 
race. 

“J, of course,’ said the horse. ‘It was I who dragged man from 
primaeval state. Without me civilization would have died in the e 

“‘Not at all,’ said the cow, ‘it it I who have nourished man. 
importance has been increasing as yours has diminished. Without 
his calves would die.’ 

“But I am his friend,’ said the dog. ‘It is I who reassure man of 


1From “A Fable” by Josephine Young Case in The Three Syracuses and the Thr 
Professorship (Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University, 1948). 
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ality of love and loyalty. Without me he would despair and perish.’ 

“The cat did not care to argue, but when pressed she said, ‘It is clear 

at there is no claim equal to mine. For I am all that he admires and 

ldom attains—grace, relaxation, self-control, dispassionateness; and I 

a beauty on the hearth.’ 

“The wild animals said nothing, for they did not want to be of use 
man. But what happened to him and to the earth was of importance 
them so they had come to the meeting and sat in the outer circle 

itening. When the argument of the domestic animals became tire- 

ame, however, the lion opened his mouth, and all fell silent. 

“ Tet us discuss the question and not ourselves,’ the lion said, mildly. 

or neither man nor we will inhabit the earth much longer if some- 

ing is not done. We all understand and admit the gravity of the situ- 

.on—which is more than man can say. But we after all have the 

amediate testimony of our brothers from Bikini, and it is in fact at 

cir instance that this meeting has been called. It is characteristic of 
an to forget that the earth, which he plays with so lightly, is our 
me, and that our lives are unfortunately tangled with his. In the 

‘esent situation it is clear that not only our domestic friends but the 

ost remote of you others are implicated in this problem.’ 

“He paused to stare reprovingly at the antelope of Irak who were 

fazing at the outermost margin of the circle. 

* ‘Not the zebra of Africa nor the armadillo of South America is 

‘e from the result of man’s latest toy.’ 

“There were many answers, and the meeting lasted long. The wolves 

ere in favor of concerted action for the use of force, and they were 

ined by the tigers and most of the wild carnivora. Their old-fashioned 
2as were soon voted down, but others involving the use of economic 
essures were discussed. The rats and mice offered to destroy food in 

t quantities; the deer and others of the divided hoof volunteered to 

vour all the grains...” 

You see, what I like about this so much, Mrs. Case, is that each 
imal has its own pattern and its own way of life. Contentment for 

je animal would be discontentment for another animal. But each 

imal must, after his own nature, find his place in the world. 

ut you go on. 

“.. . But there were others who pointed out that these measures 

ould merely hasten destructive war as populations became hungry 

more frantic. The penguin suggested that all the cows in the 
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world refuse to let down their milk until man agreed to peace; sure! 
under this threat to his babies he would agree. But the cow rolled he 
eyes at the penguin and shifted her cud. ‘I think you do not understan 
the nature of cows,’ she said. 

“Nothing that the animals could think of seemed to lead definitive! 
toward peace. Nearly everyone spoke, and although there was sor 
wrangling the question had now assumed so true an importance ; 
their minds that at the end, when their powerlessness became mo: 
clear, they fell into dispirited silence, broken only by an occasional di 
cussion among the wiser or the rasher minds. The sun was low, and 
was plain that no conclusion had been reached or would be reached. . 

You take it up and read the rest, will you not? 


Mrs. Case: “... It was at this moment that a newcomer walked fro1 
the wood upon the scene. In the low rays of the sun his smooth whi 
coat shown golden and his hooves glittered as he moved. The ligl 
was reflected from the pearl-white surface of his single horn so that h 
head seemed to flash as he went to the center of the circle and opene 
his mouth to speak. 

“T have heard your discussions,’ he said. ‘Perhaps I can be of assis 
ance.’ 

“They stared at him in silence. The dog moved nearer, sniffin; 
There was no scent. 

“ But,’ said the dog, his tail straight out and perfectly still, ‘but- 
you're not real.’ 

““T know,’ said the unicorn. ‘Perhaps that is why I can help.’ ” 


Mr. Situ: “ ‘I know,’ said the unicorn.” I love that, “ ‘I’m not rea 
perhaps that is why I can help.” 

I wanted to have you read it here, because it not only illustrates s 
beautifully that each animal must find its own way of life, its conten 
ment in different things, so to say, but that man, we like to think tt 
supreme animal of earth, can find his contentment not always in th 
concrete things of life. It is in his dreams; it is in the spiritual thing: 
it is in the irreality. The unicorn is our symbol. 


Mrs. Case: Yes, that is very important; and that lifts our discussio 
to a somewhat higher plane. Perhaps I would be willing to agree to k 
contented if we were talking on that level, because being contente 
with just the ordinary things of life—living, including eating an 
wearing clothes and being warm—this is, of course, basic. We have 1 
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ive those things. No one can be content with them; but each person 
ust look higher up to find those irrealities of which you speak. 


Mr. Situ: I suspect that that not only is the difference between 
an and the other animals but that ‘there may be difference between 
omen and men in this regard also. I have here, for instance, a very 
mous quotation which amuses me. It says: Contentment preserves 
1e from catching cold. Has a woman who knew that she was well 
essed ever caught cold? No, not even when she had scarcely a rag to 


r back. 


Mrs. Case: I think that you have something there, T. V. I certainly 
) not mean to belittle the importance of being well dressed and also 
ell fed as being sources of contentment. 


Mr. SmitH: Hoping that we may come back to this more spiritual 
urce of contentment toward the end of our discussion, do you mind 
I suggest a threefold classification around which we can now say 
hat we have to say about what we both agree is somehow desirable 
the world and very necessary in our world? 
It seems to me that there are three phrases which we might drive 
ywN as pegs—to solve; to resolve; and to absolve. That is, I think 
at no human being can be contented who has not learned how to 
Ive the problems with which he is confronted. And no human being 
n be contented who has not learned how to resolve certain pre- 
caments which face him in life. They are not soluble, I mean, but 
ere is something he can do about it. And, third, in our generation, 
nm age of anxiety,” as one great poet has said, we have to learn 
absolve ourselves from this overwhelming sense of guilt which 
‘ives men to mental institutions. 


Mrs. Case: That last point is probably the most important of all, 
scause even though we solve our immediate problems of living and 
solve the differences which may come up between us and other 
aman beings, there still is that, as you call it, “sense of guilt” within, 
ith which no one can be content. 


Mr. Sir: Do you not agree, to begin at the beginning, that we 
e all like the cows and the mice and the deer and the lion, and 
| the rest in one sense, we are active animals? Mr. Herbert Hoover 
id one time, in addressing the Boy Scouts—and I thought it the most 
atesman-like remark Mr. Hoover made as President, if I may say 
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so—“The boy is an animal who takes exercise on every possible 
occasion.” 


Mrs. Case: Yes, how true. 


Mk. SmiTH: Since we are animals, and since we do get into troubles, 
we have to learn how to solve our problems, do we not? 


Mrs. Case: That must come first. 


Mr. Situ: It is not a noble contentment to sit down in the presence 
of disease or in the presence of poverty and not do a thing in the 
world about it, just to look at one’s navel and say, “Well, after all, I 
am content.” 


Mrs. Case: No, that is a very ignorable kind of content. 


Mr. SmitH: That means that in our generation we all have to fall 
back on science, because it is science which discovers causes and 
enables us to mitigate the effects if we do not like them or to accelerate 
them if we do. So in our generation we have to have scientific train. 
ing in order to achieve the first level of contentment. 


Mrs. Case: And I think here that you are reaching deeply inte 
one of the sources of content, because no person can sit quietly in 4 
bovine state without being affected by conditions, let us say, of the 
family across the street which is in a very bad way from illness of 
poverty. No person can sit down and disregard this problem. But if 
she—I say “she,” you know—gets up and does something about this 
family, if she only bakes a cake and takes it to them, there is < 
source of content at once, because she has done something. 


Mr. Smitu: Exactly! We all have surplus energies, and we have tc 
be always “laying waste our power,” as the poet puts it, because 
we are that kind of animal. We are active animals. “Up and at ’em.’ 
When this takes the form of vision and understanding, then it be 
comes scientific activity for curing diseases, for alleviating poverty, fo 
building buildings, and all the rest. 

We agree, then, that the first necessity for contentment, because w 
are active animals, is that we should solve our problems when w 
can, do we not? 


Mrs. Case: Yes, definitely, it is most important. 


Mr. SmirH: But we are not only active animals; we are social 
mals. We get into trouble with one another. We get in one another 
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air. And I think that the problems which arise between men and 
‘omen are not scientific problems ordinarily. That is, they are not 
sroblems where we can discover the cause and, by doing something 
vith the cause, can change the effect. 


Mrs. Case: No, it is not so simple as that. There has to be a meet- 
ag of minds. 


| Mr. SmitrH: And that is exactly the point—a meeting of minds. 
litical problems—and you will see already that I am talking about 
y favorite subject, politics—arise because equally honest and equally 
atelligent men are not agreed on the same ideal or what to do about 
ae same situation. The problem here is not a problem to which we 
‘0 with a hammer and tongs, because each one is honest, each one is 
incere. So, what are we going to do with this kind of a predicament 
vhich is not a problem at all? 


Mrs. Case: You have put your finger on a very important aspect of 
ur lives. That kind of making up of differences in order to live to- 
ether in the world is certainly essential to any state of content 
mong us. 


i 
Mr. Situ: It seems to me, as I observe people in their social and 


olitical relations, that an enormous amount of the discontentment 
our generation arises from the fact that people misconceive politics. 
“hey see that somehow it is necessary. We must elect a President; 
ve must have a governor; we must have our representatives. But 
ney think that, once we have elected good people, these representatives 
an go down to the capital or to the city council and just deliver in a 
reat package to us exactly the things that we want. 


Mrs. Case: As though conferring office upon them made them 
superman, and they could solve all our problems for us. 


Mr. Smiru: Exactly! The reason why they cannot deliver what we 
vant is because I, your neighbor, want something different from 
vhat you want; and if the representatives give you all you want, I 
0 not get anything. If they give me all I want, you do not get any- 
ning. And we have both got to get something; otherwise we will 
jth be most unhappy. Politics, then, is the resolution of these 
wedicaments which arise from the fact that equally honest and 
qually intelligent men do not want the same thing, do not believe 


} 
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in the same ideas. If we knew what to expect of politics—to expect 
only what good men can achieve—we would not go around so dis. 
gusted with politics. 


Mrs. Case: It may seem strange to be discussing politics as < 
source of contentment or a road to contentment, and yet I would 
think that you have brought out some very important aspects of it 


Mr. Smitu: The point which I really mean to make is that our 
social relations are not so simple as our scientific and common-sens¢ 
relations. I was amused at a remark Cervantes once made, when 
he said, “I would do what I pleased; and, doing what I pleased, 
I should have my will; and, having my will, I should be contented; 
and, when one is contented, there is no more to be desired; and, when 
there is no more to be desired, there is an end of it.” 


Mrs. Case: That makes it simple for us all right. 


Mr. Smiru: That makes it entirely too simple. So we feel that 
because men are active, they must be up and doing; they must 
try to better their lot in the world. This will not give contentment 
but this will keep an enormous amount of discontentment down 

But since men are social animals in their activity, and since they do 
not agree, they must also always be trying to compromise the issues be. 
tween them, to keep out of fighting, in your animal story. But this 
brings us to the fact that men are more than just active and more than 
just social; they are also, perhaps—you do not object if I say—spiritual 
animals. That is, we have consciences, and the things which we do, do 
not satisfy our consciences; and we get, just as normal as the sun 
rises, a sense of guilt which does an enormous amount of havoc 
in the world. 


Mrs. Case: And it is very important to bring that out, because 
it is more prevalent today than it has ever been before. The responsi. 
bility which the individual man or woman feels for the state of the 
world is certainly much greater than in any other era, do you not 


think so? 


Mr. Smit: I think that it is. And the pathos about this is that it 
the most sensitive men and women who suffer the most from di 
eases for which we have not as yet discovered the solution; from 
social ills for which we have not yet suffered the resolution. An 
it simply comes down to this: That the more sensitive men an 
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men are, the more they will see that the best that they can do 
solve their problems and the best that they can do to resolve their 
sdicaments is simply not good enough. What does one do when 
: best thing that he can do is not good enough? 


Mrs. Case: Then he must turn to some other source for strength. 


Mr. SmitH: He must turn to some other source; otherwise, his dis- 
atent will make things much worse than they were when they led 
this discontentment. 


Mrs. Cask: Exactly! And that is what many people do not see. 
y are weighed down by a feeling of guilt, and they think that 
rely feeling guilty helps, where, on the contrary, I think that it hurts. 


. SmiTH: It never helps, does it? To take what passes in good 
‘t and to keep the “hiccups from the heart.” ... 


Ars. Case: Yes, yes. 
Mr. SMITH: . . . as someone has said. And that business of letting 


heart get attacked by hiccups, that is really bad business in the 
Id. 


Ars. Case: It is bad. It is going to affect our immediate surround- 
is, our family; and it will reach out and affect all our contacts. 


. SMirH: A poet of whom I hope you are as fond as I am, since 
1 do distinguished poetry yourself, says: 


“When I have ceased to beat my wings, 
Against the faultiness of things, 
And learned that compromises wait 
Behind each hardly open gate. 


“When I can look Life in the eyes, 
Grown calm and very coldly wise, 
Life will have given me the Truth, 
And taken in exchange—my youth.” 


. Case: Yes. 
. SmirH: You recognize that, do you not? 
. Case: How true that is, yes! 


. SmitH: Sara Teasdale committed suicide—this is the sad part 
e€ story—not too long after writing those lines. That is, this busi- 
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ness of taking on our shoulders responsibility for what we cannot 
as a matter of fact, help. 


Mrs. Case: That is true. It is hard to realize, but, if we want any 
kind of contentment, we must accept that fact that we cannot hel 


Mr. Smitu: The Stoics, you know, had a fine way, two thousan¢ 
years ago, of stating it: When you are presented with something whicl 
makes you unhappy and you inquire: Is it within your power or is i 
without your power? If it is within your power, do something about it 


solve it; resolve it. If it is outside your power, forget it. You art 


not God. 

Mrs. Case: That is very good. And there is another saying, a 
I think, from the Orient: You cannot prevent the birds of mis 
fortune from flying over your head, but you can keep them frog 
nesting in your hair. : 


Mr. Smitu: Exactly! So we come to this rather intangible con 
clusion that, since we are active, we must be up and doing, solvin 
our problems. Since we are social, we must come to terms with o 
neighbor. But since we are spiritual, we have to find some way 
resolving the ravage upon us of our consciences. We have to lear 
to absolve ourselves from a useless sense of guilt. Such the profess 
says. 


Mrs. Case: And I think that the professor is right. A useless sen 
of guilt can develop into a kind of chronic worry, and certai 
worry is the great destroyer of contentment. It is most important 
draw together all the resources which we have, perhaps from o 
past, and to enjoy all the good things in life as much as we can 1 
order to develop our own strength and our own contentment. 


Mr. Smit: I love your dedication of that book of yours, At Mi 
night on the Thirty-first of March, as you will recall, “To my Gran 
mother, who would have known what to do when all the wor 
disappeared except one village, and they had to start over anew. 
Our grandmothers and grandfathers seem sometimes to get a simpl 
access to the sources of morale and contentment than we have. 


Mrs. Case: They developed a kind of strength. Their lives 
tainly were very hard compared with ours, and yet out of those li 
they drew this strength, an ability to cope, a way of life, a techniq 
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ou please, that enabled them, as I said in another line in that book, 
face the future with a quiet heart. 


Ar. SmitH: And to keep the “hiccups... 
Ars. Case: “To keep the hiccups from the heart.” 


Mr. SMitH: .. . from the heart.” 

Ne have spoken of the Stoics’ lag behind, but let us put it in an 
terican idiom. I am reading here from a book to be published 
3 week, as a matter of fact, a beautiful book, The Jeffersonian 
ritage, edited by Dumas Malone, of a colloquy between Jefferson 
1 Hamilton, both old and wise men. 

You ask if I would agree,” says Jefferson to Adams, “to live my 
enty years over again, to which I say yea. I think, with you, that it is 
‘ood world on the whole; that it has been framed on the principle 
benevolence and more pleasure than pain dealt out to us. 

‘There are indeed those who might say nay—gloomy and _ hypo- 
ondriac minds, inhabitants of diseased bodies, disgusted with the 
sent and despairing of the future—always counting that the worst 
| happen because it may happen. 

‘To these I say, how much pain have cost us the evils which have 
ver happened? 

‘My temperament is sanguine; I steer my barque with hope in the 
id, leaving fear astern. My hopes indeed sometimes fail, but not 
ener than the forebodings of the gloomy.” 

3ut in your honor as a poet, Mrs. Case, and to my joy, let me close 
+h a poem—a poem this time by Dryden: . 


“Happy the man, and happy he alone, 

He who can call to-day his own; 

He who, secure within, can say, 

Tomorrow, do thy worst, for I have liv’d to-day. 


“Come fair or foul, or rain or shine; 
The joys I have possessed, in spite of Fate are mine. 
Not heaven itself over the past has power; 
But what has been, has been, and I have had my hour.” 


[hus, the modern poet summarizing the medieval saints and 
ilosophers and bringing up once more for us the wisdom of stoi- 
m from the dear days that are long since gone—calling our atten- 


Dumas Malone (ed.), The Jeffersonian Heritage (Boston: Beacon Press, 1953). 
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tion once more to the sources of contentment in the present in simp 
objects, as you have said, Mrs. Case; calling our attention to the ro 
that philosophy may play in our lives, and rolling all together in 
one to keep the “hiccups from the heart.” 


“Not heaven itself over the past has power; 
But what has been, has been, and I have had my hour.” 


The Rounp Tae, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broadcast enti 
ly without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical outline, and e 
change data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and in no way involves 
responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting Compa 
The supplementary information in this pamphlet has been developed by staff research a 
is not to be considered as representing the opinions of the Rounp TasLe speakers. 


THE ROAD TO HAPPINESS* 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL 


‘R more than two thousand years it has been the custom among 
nest moralists to decry happiness as something degraded and un- 
thy. The Stoics, for centuries, attacked Epicurus, who preached 
)piness; they said that his was a pig’s philosophy, and showed their 
rior virtue by inventing scandalous lies about him. One of these, 
anthis, wanted Aristarchus persecuted for advocating the Coperni- 
system of astronomy; another, Marcus Aurelius, persecuted the 
tistians; one of the most famous of them, Seneca, abetted Nero’s 
inations, amassed a vast fortune, and lent money to Boadicea at 
4 an exorbitant rate of interest that she was driven into rebellion. 
uch for antiquity. 

ipping the next two thousand years we come to the German pro- 
‘ors who invented the disastrous theories that led Germany to its 
nfall and the rest of the world to its present perilous state: all these 
ned men despised happiness, as did their British imitator, Carlyle, 
9 is never weary of telling us that we ought to eschew happiness in 
our of blessedness. He found blessedness in rather odd places: 
»mwell’s Irish massacres, Frederick the Great’s bloodthirsty perfidy, 
. Governor Eyre’s Jamaican brutality. 

in fact, contempt for happiness is usually contempt for other people’s 
ypiness, and is an elegant disguise for hatred of the human race. 
‘n when a man genuinely sacrifices his own happiness i in favour of 
nething that he thinks nobler he is apt to remain envious of those 
‘0 enjoy a lesser degree of nobility, and their envy will, all too often, 
e cruel and destructive those who think themselves saints. In our 
the most important examples of this mentality are the Communists 


Theories and Nature 


feople who have theories as to how one should live tend to forget 
limitations of nature. If your way of life involves constant restraint 
mpulse for the sake of some one supreme aim that you have set 
self, it is likely that the aim will become increasingly distasteful 
use of the efforts that it demands: impulse, denied its normal out- 
riginally broadcast on the General Overseas Service of the British Broadcasting 
poration (see London Calling, December 18, 1952). 
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lets, will find others, probably in spite; pleasure, if you allow yours 
any at all, will be dissociated from the main current of your life, an 
will become Bacchic and frivolous. Each pleasure brings no happin 
but only a deeper despair. 

It is a commonplace among moralists that you cannot get happin 
by pursuing it. This is only true if you pursue it unwisely. Gamble 
at Monte Carlo are pursuing money, and most of them lose it instea 
but there are other ways of pursuing money which often succeed. So 
is with happiness. If you pursue it by means of drink you are for 
ting the hangover. Epicurus pursued it by living in congenial soci 
and eating only dry bread, supplemented by a little cheese on fe 
days. His method proved successful in his case, but he was a valetu 
narian, and most people would need something more vigorous. 

For most people the pursuit of happiness, unless supplemented i 
various ways, is too abstract and theoretical to be adequate as a p 
sonal rule of life. But I think that whatever personal rule of life yo 
may choose it should not, except in rare, heroic cases, be incompatib 
with happiness. 

There are a great many people who have the material conditions 
happiness—that is, health and a sufficient income—and who, neverth 
less, are profoundly unhappy. This is especially true in America. 
such cases it would seem as if the fault must lie with a wrong theory 
to how to live. In one sense we may say that any theory on how to li 
is wrong. We imagine ourselves more different from the animals th 
we are. Animals live on impulse, and are happy as long as extern 
conditions are favourable. If you have a cat, it will enjoy life if it h 
food and warmth and opportunities for an occasional night on 
tiles. Your needs are more complex than those of your cat, but they sti 
have their basis in instinct. In civilised societies, especially in Englis 
speaking societies, this is too apt to be forgotten. 

People propose to themselves some one paramount objective and r 
strain all impulses that do not minister to it. A business-man may be 
anxious to grow rich that to this end he sacrifices health and the p 
vate affections. When at last he has become rich, no pleasure remai 
to him except harrying other people by exhortations to imitate 
noble example. Many rich ladies, although nature has not endow 
them with any spontaneous pleasure in literature or art, decide to 
thought cultured, and spend boring hours learning the right thing 
say about fashionable new books. It does not occur to them that boo. 
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written to give delight, not to afford opportunities for a dusty 
bbism. 

£ you look about you at the men and women whom you can call 
»ypy you will see that they all have certain things in common. The 
st important of these things is an activity which at most times is 
oyable on its own account, and which, in addition, gradually builds 
something that you are glad to see coming into existence. Women 
o take an instinctive pleasure in their children (which many wom- 
especially educated women, do not) can get this kind of satisfaction 
of bringing up a family. Artists and authors and men of science 
happiness in this way if their own work seems good to them. But 
re are many humbler forms of the same kind of pleasure. Many 
who spend their working life in the city devote their weekends to 
untary and unremunerated toil in their gardens, and when the 
ing comes they experience all the joys of having created beauty. 

it is impossible to be happy without activity, but it is also impossible 
oe happy if the activity is excessive or of a repulsive kind. Activity 
agreeable when it is directed very obviously to a desired end and is 
-in itself contrary to impulse. A dog will pursue rabbits to the point 
‘complete exhaustion and be happy all the time, but if you put the 
2 on a treadmill and gave him a good dinner after half an hour he 
suld not be happy until he got the dinner, because he would not have 
*n engaged in a natural activity meanwhile. 

Dne of the difficulties of our time is that, in a complex and modern 
ety, few of the things that have to be done have the naturalness 
hunting. The consequence is that most people, in a technically 
vanced community, have to find their happiness outside the work 
which they make their living. And if their work is exhausting their 
-asures will tend to be passive. Watching a football match or going 
the cinema leaves little satisfaction afterwards, and does not in any 
sree gratify creative impulses. The satisfaction of the players, who 
- active, is of a quite different order. 

The wish to be respected by neighbours and the fear of being de- 
sed by them drive men and women (especially women) into ways 
behaviour which are not prompted by any spontaneous impulse. The 
son who is always “correct” is always bored, or almost always. It is 
artrending to watch mothers teaching their children to curb their joy 
‘life and become sedate puppets, lest they should be thought to be- 
ag to a lower social class than that to which their parents aspire. 
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The pursuit of social success in the form of prestige or power or 
both is the most important obstacle to happiness in a competitive soci- 
ety. I am not denying that success is an ingredient in happiness—to 
some, a very important ingredient. But it does not by itself suffice to 
satisfy most people. You may be rich and admired, but if you have no 
friends, no interests, no spontaneous, useless pleasures, you will be 
miserable. 

“Purpose” and “Play” 


/ 


If a man or woman who is healthy and has enough to eat is to be 
happy there is need of two things that, at first sight, might seem an- 
tagonistic. There is need, first, of a stable framework built round a 
central purpose, and second, of what may be called “play,” that is to say, 
of things that are done merely because they are fun, and not because 
they serve some serious end. The settled framework must be an em- 
bodiment of fairly constant impulses, for example those connected with 
family or work. If the family has become steadily hateful or the work 
uniformly irksome they can no longer bring happiness; but it is worth 
while to endure occasional hatefulness or irksomeness if they are not 
felt continually. And they are much less likely to be felt continually if 
advantage is taken of opportunities for “play.” 

The whole subject of happiness has, in my opinion, been treated too 
solemnly. It has been thought that man cannot be happy without a 
theory of life or a religion. Perhaps those who have beeri rendered un- 
happy by a bad theory may need a better theory to help them to recov- 
ery, just as you may need a tonic when you have been ill. But normally 
a man should be healthy without a tonic and happy without a theory 

It is the simple things that really matter. If a man delights in hi 
wife and children, has success in work, and finds pleasure in the alter. 
nation of day and night, spring and autumn, he will be happy what 
ever his philosophy may be. If, on the other hand, he find his wife hate 
ful, his children’s noise unendurable, and the office a nightmare; if i 
the daytime he longs for night, and at night he sighs for the light o 
day, then what he needs is not a new philosophy but a new regimen 

Man is an animal, and his happiness depends upon his physiolo 
more than he likes to think. This is a humble conclusion, but I canno! 
make myself disbelieve it. Unhappy business-men would increase thei 
happiness more by walking six miles every day than by any conceiy. 
able change of philosophy. 
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